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THE BLIND PREACHER.* 


N a bright summer afternoon, one-and-thir- 
ty years ago, a boy of five years was play- 
ing with a companion in his father’s garden in 
Philadelphia. .The slant sunbeams threw long 
bars of light and shade over grass-plat, flower- 
| bed, and graveled walk. The air was filled with 
the balmy odors of the tall Lombardy poplars, 
whose stately pillars appeared to the child to 
reach to the sky. Very lovely seemed to him 
the evening then; more beautiful seems. it to 
him now in memory: for it was the last time 
that the brave show of light, color, and form was 
to be manifested to him upon earth. A single 
blow was now to blot out the celestial beauty of 
the outer world from the sight of William Mil- 
burn. 

He was standing unperceived behind his play- 
mate, who was in the act of flinging a bit of 
glass or an oyster-shell. As he threw back his 
hand the sharp missile entered the left eye of 
young Milburn, cutting a deep gash just below 
the pupil. Then followed days and weeks dur- 
ing which the child lay with bandaged eyes in a 
darkened room where no one moved except with 
stealthy steps, or spoke except in subdued tones. 
. At length he was brought into a room where 
the sunlight streamed through the window; 
though it seemed dimmer than of old, he had 
never been so glad.to see the light.. Several 
men were present; all were strangers except 
the family physician, a tall, stern man, with a 
cold, clammy hand and unsympathetic voice, 
for whom the boy had always felt an instinctive 
fear and dislike. It was a consultation of sur- 
geons who had been called in to examine the 
wounded eye. They said that the cut was heal- 
ed, and that the scar must be removed by the 
application of caustic. The child could not 
then know what was implied in the words, nor 
will he describe how fearful was the fiery torture 
that followed the application. 

Then came another long imprisonment in the 
darkened chamber, at the close of which he was 
again brought into the presence of the doctor. 
No wonder that the boy thought him an enemy 
come to torture him. He shrank from him, and 
shrieked to his father to save him. |The doctor, 
irritated by his cries and opposition, caught him, 
held his body fast between his knees, forced his 
_head roughly back, opened the eye, and rudely 
thrust the fiery caustic into the delicate organ. 
It was as though a live coal which could not be 
quenched had been deposited. in the wounded 
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Inflammation attacked the other eye, rag- 
ing in spite of all that skill and kindness could 
do. ee 

Two years of imprisonment in the darkened 
room, with perpetual dosing and drugging, with 
bleeding and leeching and cupping, followed. 
So sensitive was the child’s system that the 
most rigid diet was prescribed. No animal food, 
nothing which could entice the appetite or stim- 
ulate the frame, was allowed. Plain boiled rice, 
varied by mush without milk, was the only food 
permitted. ‘‘ Was not this a sad way,” he 
writes, ‘‘ for a child to spend his life between 
the years of five and seven?” Yet this dreary 
life had its alleviations. His faintest cry was 
never unheard by his mother, who watched him 
with such constant care that during those weary 
months the bandages about his temples never be- 
came dry. And after the sharpness of agony 
had given place to a dull, constant pain, there 
was every day a happy hour when his father, re- 
leased from the toils of business, took him upon 
his knee and told him pleasant stories, or read to 
him from the Book of books, So the boy began 
to think of God as his friend and father, and the 
thought was as a great light shining in the thick 
darkness. 

‘Two:years passed, and the confinement came 
to an end. ‘The boy could go out and stand un- 
der the free'sky. But the outer world was scarce- 
ly more light than that darkened chamber had 
been. It seemed as though a curtain was drawn 
between him and the day. The delicate hues of 
flower and foliage, the brightness of stars, and 
the diviner light which shines from the human 
face, had faded away from him forever. The 


sight of the left eye had wholly gone—burned 


out by the fiery caustic so brutally thrust into it. 
The inflammation in the right eye had destroyed 
the transparency of the organ, except in one spot, 
hardly larger than the point of a pin, through 
which the light could enter. This transparent 
spot was’so minute that it could be discovered 
only by a close examination. Yet the optic 
nerve which lay behind this opaque curtain was 
so keenly sensitive to the light that for many 
years the boy was obliged to shut himself up for 
weeks in his darkened chamber to avoid the glare 
of the sunlight in summer, or its dazzling reflec- 
tion from the snows in winter. 

The fragment of an eye which remained to 
him did noble service to its owner for twenty 
years, until, sadly overtasked, it at length gave 
way. The light which found its way through 
the minute transparent. point was enough to 
show, in vague and shadowy outline, the gen- 
eral forms of surrounding objects. Before his 
accident Milburn had learned to read; now, shut 
out by his infirmity from the active sports of his 
fellows, he was forced to seek compensation in 
other directions. He found means to use the 
fraction of an eye for the purpose of reading. 
Placing a shade above, and pressing a finger be- 
neath, so as to admit the due quantity of light, 
and bending over till the eye almost touched the 
page, a small space, not larger than one’s nail, 
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was clearly visible in broad daylight. He was 
thus enabled, literally letter by letter, to bring 
the words within the range of his vision. By 
this process, slow, yet persistently followed up, 
the contents of many a precious volume—‘‘ the 
precious life-blood,” as the greatest of all blind 
men writes, ‘‘of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life’— 
was transferred to a most retentive memory, and 
in after years became materials to be wrought 
up by a vivid imagination into other forms. 

The father of Milburn was a thriving trader 
in Philadelphia. In the great financial storm 
of 1837 his fortunes were wrecked, and he emi- 
grated to ‘‘the West,” which, twenty years ago, 
meant the State of Illinois.- At Jacksonville, in 
that State, he took up his residence, and began 
life anew. The family residence was at first a 
small house originally intended to consist of two 
apartments—a room below and a loft above. 
The former was now divided into three parts by 
thin partitions. In that growing country female 
servants were not: the great German and Ivish 
exodus had not begun, and native women were 
in too great demand for wives to be willing to 
engage as ‘‘helps” in other households. So each 
family was compelled to perform its own domes- 
tic labors. Whatever might be the aid given by 
husbands and sons, the main burden of these 
lay upon wives and daughters. Hence arose the 
sorrowful Western proverb: ‘‘ It is a good coun- 
try for men and horses, but it is a hard one for 
women and oxen.” 

Young Milburn was installed in the two-fold 
capacity of assistant to his mother in housekeep- 
ing, and to his father in trading. In the morn- 
ing he rose before daylight, kindled the fire, put 
on the kettle, prepared the coffee, and set out 
the table; he then hurried to the store, lit the 
fire, swept and dusted the premises, then return- 
ed home to breakfast. . During the day he per- 
formed by turns the duties of clerk and domes- 
tic: alternately making beds and measuring mo- 
lasses; moulding candles and dusting rooms and 
dealing out sugar; compounding soft soap and 
counting out eggs. Yet there were precious mo- 
ments of leisure, when, seated on the door-sill 
or by the window, or bending over the counter, 
he could patiently pore over some favorite vol- 
ume. Books were not wanting, even in that 
new country ; and whoever had them was glad 
to lend them to the half-blind student. One 
man in the village had personally known Irving 
and Paulding and Longfellow. This made him 
an, object of almost reverence to the young en- 
thusiast. He could not speak to him without 
stammering and blushing; and every word that 
he uttered seemed oracular. 

The boy longed to know something of the 
master spirits who had spoken in other tongues. 
The elementary classic works were placed in his 
hands. The lessons were laboriously conned in 


‘the store and recited at school; and in time he 
_ was entered at the college. 


Here he had almost 
passed through the regular four years’ course 
when his bodily strength gave way. The bent 
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posture in which alone he could read had so se-. 
riously affected his breast and spine, that the 
physicians declared that he must either forsake 
his books, mount a horse and live in the open 
air, or die. So he gave up his youthful dreams 
of a life of contemplation and scholastic seclu- 
sion, to enter upon the new career which had 
been silently shaping itself for him. 

The house of the elder Milburn in Philadel- 
phia had been a home for the Methodist preach- 
ers. Hither came the fathers of the denomina- 
tion—venerable men in straight coats, long vests, 
white cravats, and broad-brimmed hats; grave 
in demeanor, as befitted those whose chief con- 
cern was with eternal things; yet kindly and 
cheerful, as beseemed men who had found their 
proper work in life and had performed it man- 
fully. The half-blind boy was never so happy 
as when listening to the stories, sometimes trag- 
ic, sometimes pathetic, sometimes humorous, of 
their labors and toils and perils. To his imag- 
ination they became—as indeed they were—he- 
roes and paladins. 

The family carried with them to the West this 
veneration and affection for the heroes of Meth- 
odism. As soon as they were able to take a 
house with a ‘‘ spare room” this was set apart as 
the ‘‘ prophets’ chamber.” Here were often seen 
the sturdy pioneers of Christianity in the West 
—the heroes of the ‘‘ saddle-bags.””. When the 
history of our country comes to be truly written, 
these men will take rank with the heroes of the 
‘‘rifle” and the ‘‘axe” as the founders of our 
great Western Empire. If the West has sprung 
at once into civilization without passing through 
a state of semi-barbarism, it is owing, more per- 
haps than to any other cause, to the labors and 
perils of these men: They laid hold of the lux- 
uriant growth of humanity springing up so rank- 
ly from that rich soil, and ingrafted upon it the 
scions of civilization, culture, and religion. 

Mr. Milburn, in this autobiography and else- 
where, has given a gallery of sketches of the 
Methodist worthies of the West.. There is the 
famous Peter Cartwright, whom the Milburns 
heard on the first Sunday after their arrival at 
their new home. They saw a strange figure 
come striding up the church aisle. It was that 
of a man of medium height, with enormous bone 
and muscle, and though his iron-gray hair and 
furrowed brow spoke of years his step was yet 
firm and vigorous. His face was bronzed by 
exposure to the weather. He carried a white 
Quaker hat. In lieu of robe or surplice he wore 
a dressing gown of gaudy calico, the long un- 
wadded skirts of which lifted to his armpits 
floated behind, disclosing nether garments and 
shirt dyed brown with copperas.  Unclerical as 
he looked, he was aman worth seeing. . He had 
been a backwoods preacher for forty years. He 
had traversed the country from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes. He had made his bed in the 
marshes of the Mississippi, the canebrakes of 
Kentucky, and beneath the drifting snows of the 
prairie. He hadencountered perils of every kind; 
cold and hunger, storm and tempest, the ambush 
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of Indians, and the assaults of white desperadoes 
still more savage. He had preached in the 
mansion of the planter, the cabin of the slave, the 
wigwam of the Indian, and the hut of the emi- 
grant. He had stood on outskirts of civilization 
welcoming the tide of immigration to the woods 
and prairies, breathing hope into the ears of the 
dying, comforting the survivors, and taking their 
children into his arms. He had confronted 
wickedness, rebuked vice, preached holiness, 
and in every way leading the flock of which-he 
had been appointed overseer by an authority 
which required confirmation by no imposition 
of episcopal hands. His knowledge of books, 
save one, might have been slight; yet he ap- 
preciated their value, and during his ministry, 
which, not yet closed, covers a period of sixty 
years, he introduced more books than any other 
man into the Western country. But he pos- 
sessed qualities which, for a pioneer preacher, 
were worth more than all the learning of the 
schools—keen perception of human nature, a 
sagacity rarely at fault, unflinching courage, 
and a thorough devotion to his work. With a 
voice capable of every modulation, with quick 
sympathies, keen wit, and ready humor—with 
the poetic power to create his own vocabulary or 
to seize upon the genuine idiomatic words and 
phrases of the people, he was an orator fitted to 
rule the Western heart. The quaint and eccen- 
tric side of his character has been. presented in 
an amusing volume, and many more might be 
made up from the anecdotes and incidents of his 
life; but those who know him best will hardly 
accept this as an adequate sketch of the famous 
Presiding Elder of [linois. 

He was the type of the Pioneer Preachers— 
graduates of the ‘‘ Brush College,” as Mr. Mil- 
burn styles the Methodist ‘‘ circuit.” Not afew 
men of profound culture have been graduated 
from those Brush Colleges. 

*¢ How is it,”” some one.once inquired of Peter 
Cartwright, ‘‘ that you Methodists take so many 
men from the plow, the forge, and the carpen- 
ter’s bench, and in a few years make excellent 
preachers of them without sending them to a 
college or theological seminary ?” 

‘We old ones,” replied the veteran, ‘tell 
the young ones all we know, and they try to tell 
the people, and keep on trying till they can. 
That’s our college course.” 

Among these Brush College graduates of whom 
Mr. Milburn makes grateful mention is Chauncey 
Hobart, whom he styles his ‘‘ father in the Gos- 
pel.” Born in Vermont, he emigrated to the 
West while a boy; became a backwoods farmer, 
was converted by the early pioneer preachers, 
joined the ministry ; and amidst the toils of an 
itinerant life found time so far to make up for 
the defects of his early education, that he be- 
came well-read in books as well as in the deeper 
volume of human nature. ‘Tall and stately, 
with a magnificent head and noble presence; 
with gifts and graces that would have rendered 
him eminent in a metropolitan pulpit, he chose 
to forego wealth and fame that he might be among 
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the foremost to preach in the cabins of the wil- 
derness. ‘‘From him,” says Mr. Milburn, ‘‘I 
received the first satisfactory instruction in the 
art of preaching.” 

Of a still higher intebleoxveat type was one who 
began to preach at the age of sixteen years, hay- 
ing never received three months’ schooling. A 


nobler man morally, intellectually, and physic- 


ally, never trod this continent. Such was his 
rare personal beauty that he was known as the 
Apollo of the West. His noble presence and 
graceful movements £0 set off the homeliest garb, 
that the brethren shook their heads gravely, say- 
ing that ‘‘it wasn’t in him to be a preacher, he 
looked so much like a dandy.” 

‘‘Wenry, my son,” said an old Methodist, 
‘‘why don’t you try to be like a preacher, and 
look like a preacher? You'll never be worth 
shucks while you live.” 

*‘T don’t mean any thing by it. I can’t help 
the way I look. I am just the way God made 
me,” was the modest reply. 

‘*No you ain’t. You can help it. Dress 
better, and don’t look so much like a fop.” 

‘¢T have to wear the clothes that are given to 
me. You know I have no money to buy new 
ones.” 

‘¢Tf that’s all,” responded the senior, ‘‘it can 
be soon fixed. Will you wear a suit of clothes 
Pll have made for you?” 

** Any thing in the world.” 

‘“'Then [ll make you look like a preacher.” 

In due time the suit was made, of material and 
shape homely enough to satisfy the donor. ‘They 
were placed in a thicket of bushes, which the 
young divine was instructed to use as a dressing- 
room; and the old man awaited with high an- 
ticipations the appearance of the youth, clothed 
modestly as befitted his office. Atlength he ap- 
peared. ‘The old man could not trust his eyes. 
Was this magnificently attired man, who came 
up with noble stride, the one who was to be trans- 
formed by tailor’s skill into his ideal of a Meth- 
odist preacher? ‘Were those the garments that 
were to work the change? He looked again. 
It was even so. ‘There was the coat of copperas- 
colored homespun, cut in the most orthodox, 
straight-collared, shadbelly style, with vest of due 
length, and nether garments of proper fullness to 
match. The tailor had done his part, but it 
passed his skill to make the young Apollo look 
ill-dressed. Turning on his heel, the old man 
muttered in disgust, 

“Tut, tut, boy! There’s no use in the world 
of trying to do any thing with you. You look 
more like a dandy than ever you did in your 
life.” 

We need not detail the subsequent life of this 
man: how he was sent to the wildest and 
rudest fields ; how bravely he bore hardship and 
endured peril; how, for example, in a single 
twelvemonth he traveled 4000 miles, preached 
400 sermons, and how at the end of the year he 
found that his whole salary, in cash and kind, 
amounted to just twelve dollars and ten cents: 
how, moreover, during these years he was a dili- 
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gent student, poring over books of theology and 
science, of literature and philosophy, in his own 
and other: tongues— studying in the woods by 
day, and in the night by the pine knots flicker- 
ing on the settler’s hearth; how in time he be- 
came a Bishop of his Church and President of a 
University, and was pronounced by Henry Clay 
the most eloquent man whom he had ever heard. 
Such was the career of Henry Biddleford Bas- 
com. 

Of one more Western Methodist preacher we 
must make mention; partly because Mr. Mil- 
burn, in his Autobiography, gracefully acknowl- 
edges his own great obligations to him; and 
partly because to his pen our readers are indebt- 
ed for many of the most thoughtful, eloquent, 
and suggestive papers that have graced the pages 
of this Magazine. Of him it hardly becomes us 
to speak except in the words of Mr. Milburn. 
We must premise, that at the age of five-and- 
twenty, the blind preacher having enjoyed an 
amount of popular applause that might well have 
turned the head of a young man, had been sta- 
tioned at Montgomery, Alabama. Here, eking 
out his own defects of vision by the aid of his 
wife, who patiently read aloud to him hour after 
hour, he had plunged into a sea of transcendent- 
alism ‘‘and mysticism.” 

‘¢ Zoroaster and Aristotle,” he says, ** Plato and Bruno, 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, Des Cartes and Leib- 
nitz, Kant and Fichte were honored as the greater lu- 
minaries of my firmament. I adopted Germany as my 
Fatherland, discarded cigars, smoked a meerschaum, 
talked learnedly about Goethe, and became a thorough 
Teuton in every thing but lager bier. I was disposed 
to believe that, excepting Shakspeare and one or two 
other books which had been favorably noticed by the Ger- 
man critics, the English language contained very little 
worth a scholar’s regard. .... I became a transcendent- 
alist of the supra-nebulous order, and yet I was a Metho- 
dist preacher, whose one business it was, or should have 
been, to teach the people righteousness...... I was as 
severe as my candor would permit upon priestcraft and 
hollow: symbols, and waxed awfully eloguent upon cant 
and shams, but Iwas particularly profound when I reached 
the regions of the subjective and objective, the ‘me’ and 
the ‘not me,’ and no doubt Sir William Hamilton would 
have been charmed could he have listened to my subtle 
distinctions between the reason and the understanding. 

. .. L claimed fellowship with Homer, Dante, and Shaks- 
peare, and became great by talking about their greatness. 
I studied books on architecture, painting, and music, and 
dilated’ much upon esthetics and the dynamic forces of 
the divine idea which reproduced themselves in the ter- 
restrial forms of art. My poor parishioners loved their 
wives and children, their neighbors and friends, horses 
and cattle, with a hearty and homely love, and thus our 
spheres were wide apart as the planets. Alas! alas! for 
the blatant, the worse than Pharisaic egotism of trans- 
cendental shallowness and sophistry. All this while I 
thought myself an idealist, and folded the mantle of my 
superiority about me as I looked with ineffable indifference 
upon the mundane cares and joys of society; yet was I 
nothing better than a babbling fool, deluded with self- 
conceit and intoxicated with weak tea, made by steeping 
the leaves of a so-called ecumenical philosophy in the liquid 
of a high-sounding and oracular vocabulary. One com- 
fort grows out of this ‘Phase of Faith’ @), to wit: ‘the 
burned child dreads the fire.’ ” 


Carlyle became his prophet, and Sartor Re- 
sartus his Bible. He had gone through the 
‘*baphometic fire-baptism.” The ‘ Everlasting 
Nay,” the ‘‘Centre of Indifference,” and the 
‘¢ Everlasting Yea,” were as familiar to him as 


the commonest everyday object. If a man had 
read Sartor, and enjoyed it, he was his friend ; 
if not, they were strangers. Since then he has 
learned to read Carlyle with a less feverish en- 
thusiasm, but with a more genuine appreciation. 
‘* He did me harm,” says Milburn, ‘‘ but he has 
helped me to far more good. With all his de- 
fects, to me he stands first among the men of 
his generation.” 

‘About a year and a half after my removal to Mont- 
gomery,”’ writes Mr. Milburn, ‘tit happened that I was 
invited to attend the funeral of a prominent citizen. A 
discourse was to be delivered by one of my brother minis- 
ters, whose name I had often heard, but with whom I had 
no acquaintance. He belonged to the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, between which and our own there was little 
or no intercourse. Besides performing the duties as pas- 
tor of a small congregation he was the principal of a large 
female school. I had heard it incidentally said that he 
was a man of considerable cleverness, and withal of a po- 
etical temperament, Nothing, however, that I had heard 
concerning him had excited the slightest interest, or 
awakened the desire to form his acquaintance. I there- 
fore entered the church to attend the funeral service with 
no feeling save that of sympathy for the bereaved family. 
The minister announced his text, and in a rather tremu-— 
lous manner proceeded with his introduction. The lan- 
guage was accurate, the style chaste, the thought strik- 
ing and profound. ‘Borrowed!’ said I to myself, ‘and 
no credit given; but he will find his own level presently.’ 
The critic sat intrenched in his indifference, awaiting the 
catastrophe which must terminate this Icarian flight. 
But the catastrophe did not come, and the critic was 
driven out of his strong position, and admiring wonder 
soon gave place to tears and a heart suffused with the 
glow of a religious emotion such as had not been experi- 
enced formany amonth. As I left the church I felt that 
I had never listened to so wonderful a preacher, and I 
think so still, after having heard most of the renowned 
pulpit orators in England and America. It was as if 
upon the copious diction, the calm, elevated philosophic 
thought of Channing had been ingrafted the vital energy 
and evangelical fervor of John Wesley. Yet it is hard to 
say wherein his special power lies; there is such a har- 
monious blending of gifts and grace. Allowance must be 
made for a bad voice, the result of a diseased throat; and 
for a self-distrust which amounts to the shrinking timid- 
ity of a girl. His strength is in the tongue, for he speaks 
incomparably better than he writes—the magnetism of a 
listener is essential to his full inspiration. His intellect is 
athletic as it is subtile, delicate as itis strong. But for 
me the charm of the man lay in his genuine, unaffected 
piety, his rich experience of the deep things of God. In 
him reverence was profound as the source of life, yet with- 
out the slightest shadow of superstition. Faith seemed to 
have wrought its highest results in his character, and to 
have become the evidence of things not seen, the substance 
of things hoped for. His love toward God and man show- 
ed itself in unfaltering obedience to the divine law, and 
in a tender regard for his fellow-beings, which took all 
the shapes of compassion, forbearance, toleration, court- 
esy, Sympathy, benignity, as personal ‘relations required. 
But I am anticipating, for 1 did not come to all this knowl- 
edge of the man at once. After the discourse in question 
I inquired of a number of persons if this was his usual 
style of preaching; for, notwithstanding that my doubts 
as to the genuineness of the production had been laid, my 
surprise could not but vent itself in an occasional query. 
I was answered that he always preached as well, and usu- 
ally better. Thereupon I fell into a great disgust toward 
the people of Montgomery; for they did not appear to 
have discovered that they had one of the greatest living 
preachers among them. As I lay weltering in my chaos, 
it looked as if God had sent an angel to succor me. I 
therefore went to him at once, and said, ‘If thy heart is 
as my heart, give me thy hand.’ From that time until I 
quitted Montgomery a part of almost every day was spent 
in his society. Such was the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with Andrew A. Lipscomb, whose influence 
over me, together with that of Chauncey Hobart and 
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Thomas Carlyle, forms the most significant and import- 
ant chapter of my mental history during these ten years.” 


For the sake of presenting together some char- 
acteristic types of Western Preachers, we have 
anticipated the order of events. We return to 
the time when the blind boy—for he was scarce- 
ly eighteen—broken in health and dispirited in 
heart, with great fear and trembling accepted 
the responsibility laid upon him by his Presiding 
Elder, and joined the ranks of the Methodist 
ministry. 

He was provided with a fine horse—for a 
Methodist circuit-rider, whatever he may lack, 
must be well-mounted. His canonicals consist- 
ed of a stout suit of blue jeans, with leggings 
and a skin cap. <A pair of saddle-bags, filled 
with books and clothing, and an umbrella were 
strapped behind the saddle. A heavy rain set 
in on the first day; the preacher raised his um- 
brella; the horse, thinking perhaps that a man 
who was too effeminate to endure a rain-storm 
was not fit to be his rider, set off at a furious 
gallop. Away went umbrella and away went 
the horse. When he was disposed to slacken 
his gait his rider flogged him to the top of his 
speed; seldom away from the race-course has 
five miles been more quickly accomplished. The 
young exhorter lost his umbrella, and never at- 
tempted to use one again while riding the cir- 
cuit; but his horse had found a master, with 
whom he never again attempted to run away. 

After due trial as an exhorter, Mr. Milburn 
was received as a preacher, and appointed to a 
circuit containing thirty ‘‘ preaching places,” 
mostly the log cabins of the settlers. Four 
weeks, involving a ride of three hundred miles, 
were required to make the round. Besides 
preaching every day he was expected to visit 
each member of the society for the purpose of 
conversation upon spiritual matters. Here he- 
gan our young preacher’s training in the ‘‘ Brush 
College.” Let us look at the course of study: 

He rises early, and after devotions with the 
family, breakfasts usually by the light of the 
pine-knots blazing upon the hearth, and at sun- 
rise is ready for the labors of the day. Having 
fed and groomed his horse, he has an hour or 
two for study before starting for the next station, 
five, ten, or twenty miles distant. During the 
busy season the week-day congregations are com- 
posed mainly of the aged sisters. As he ap- 
proaches the station he overtakes a group of 
these, knitting and smoking as they walk. Greet- 
ings are interchanged, and they proceed togeth- 
er, talking of the concerns of the neighborhood, 
the affairs of the church, and the spiritual expe- 
rience of each. The preacher ‘‘puts up” his 
horse, and, saddle-bags on arm, approaches the 
house, where the good-wife is ready to welcome 
him. The hour for service arrives. The hymns 
and prayers are gone through in due form, as 
punctiliously as though the audience consisted 
of a thousand persons instead of perhaps half a 
dozen aged women. His morning’s study and 
the ride have given him opportunity for thought 
and reflection, and standing by the fire-place, 
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with a chair for a pulpit, he proceeds with the 
sermon. If, as not unfrequently happens, he 
has warmed with his theme, he can hear one 
good sister, seated with her pipe in the corner, 
after the close of the services, saying to another, 
‘¢Qur young preacher is a powerful peart little 
fellow, isn’t he?” This backwoods criticism, 
translated into more euphonic phraseology, is 
equivalent to ‘‘ An eloquent sermon,” ‘‘ A pro- 
found discourse,” ‘‘ An able and-masterly argu- 
ment.” 


While dinner is preparing, the good dame - 


produces a dish of berries or a tin cup filled with 
nicely frosted persimmons for the delectation of 
her guest. Then follows the meal of ‘hog, 
hominy, and pone,” or fried chicken and bis- 
cuit yellow with saleratus, and a cup of ‘‘ seed- 
tick coffee.” The remainder of the day is pass- 
ed by the preacher in study, meditation, or pas- 
toral visits. As evening draws on the men and 
boys return from their labors in the field, and 
after a substantial supper, a general talk, and 
evening prayers, all prepare themselves for bed. 
Mattresses are spread upon the floor, and all— 
men, women, children, and preacher—stow them- 
selves in some mysterious manner in one room. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is a kind of loft, where, 
among odds and ends, broken tools, piles of po- 
tatoes, and strings of onions, a bed is made up 
for the exclusive accommodation of the guest. 
Mr. Milburn learned, however, to prefer the 
common room, for in his upper chamber he not 
unfrequently found himself drenched with rain 
or covered with snow which had found way 
through the crevices in the roof. 

The course of study in ‘‘ Brush College” em- 
braced a great variety of subjects. ‘The student 
had to become familiar with all the landmarks, 
roads, and ‘short cuts” from one station to an- 
other; to make himself acquainted with the 
names, circumstances, and characters of every 
man, woman, and child in his circuit ; to learn 
to eat any thing, and upon occasion nothing; 
to sleep wherever night found him; to ride all 
day in the rain, and preach in the evening with- 
out changing his clothes. ‘‘ Billy, my son,” 
said an old preacher, who might be considered 
one of the Faculty of the institution, ‘‘ never 
miss an appointment. Ride all day in any 
storm, or all night if necessary; ford creeks, 
swim rivers, run the risk of breaking your neck 
or getting drowned; but never miss an appoint- 
ment, and never be behind the time.” 

Whole days were sometimes passed in a soli- 
tude as deep as that of the African deserts. Yet 
the student found no lack of subjects for study. 
The voice was to be trained and cultivated. 


Large portions of the Bible and Hymn-Book 


were to be committed to memory, for, blind as 
he was, his public reading was really a recitation 
of passages learned by heart. As he rode along 
through the forests or over the prairies, he would 
check his horse, and slowly con over a text or a 
verse, to be repeated aloud until it was firmly 
fixed in thememory. ‘Then there were sermons 
to be thought ont ; and many a discourse was at 
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first preached to no other audience than his faith- 
ful horse, who apparently listened with unflag- 
ging interest, laying back his ears to catch the 
words of doctrine. 

At the end of the year the young preacher 
had traveled on his circuit nearly 3000 miles, 
most of the distance on horseback ; but during 


the summer, when the Illinois bottom was over- 


flowed, his appointments were reached by canoe, 
over a temporary Jake nine miles wide, the water 
standing ten feet above the road over which he 
had been accustomed to trot. He had received 
his full salary of one hundred dollars, besides 
sundry presents of shirts and stockings from the 
good sisters. 

He now visited St. Louis to obtain medical 
advice respecting his eye, which was rapidly 
growing worse, notwithstanding the general im- 
provement of his health. He had but fifteen 
dollars, just enough to pay his board for five 
weeks. Unable to read at night, and with 
scarcely an acquaintance in the city, the time 
passed heavily. Many a time he wandered out 
into the rain and darkness, and listened to the 
sound of pleasant voices and merry laughter from 
cheerful homes. He had come to his last dol- 
lar, and was sitting in his chill, bare apartment, 
wondering what was to come next, when an in- 
vitation was brought to him to take tea with the 
family of a distinguished lawyer. After an even- 
ing passed in pleasant discourse, he was rising 
to take his leave, when his hostess, with genu- 
ine Virginian warmth, asked him where he was 
going. 

‘‘'To my lodgings,” was the reply. 

‘¢These are your lodgings,” said the lady; 
while the host, taking both hands in his, added, 
‘“This house is your home as long as you will 
stay init. Yonder is yourroom; your trunk is 


already there.” 


Nine months were passed under that friendly 
roof. Its owner was a man of varied culture, 
and an accomplished reader as well as brilliant 
converser ; and he took delight in reading to his 
blind guest the words of the great masters of 
our English tongue. The darkness which fell 
thicker and thicker upon him after some painful 
operation, was lit up by the light shed from their 
immortal pages. But cupping and leeching and 
puncturing and probing were of no avail. - After 
a stay of ten months, Mr. Milburn returned to 
his Conference, reported himself as effective for 
service, but more nearly blind than ever. 

That ecclesiastical body had in charge a Col- 
lege, and wished to found a Female Seminary ; 
or rather, they wished to induce the people of 
other sections to support these two institutions. 
Mr. Milburn was selected as an agent to induce 
the people of the East to furnish the funds. <At 
Cincinnati, where the experiment was begun, 
the results were far from flattering. The people 
were not nearly as well convinced as was the 


agent of the necessity of a College and Seminary 


in Illinois; or, at all events, if they were so ne- 


_cessary, they were clearly of opinion that the 


inhabitants of that State should support them. 
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After three weeks of constant preaching, the 
agent had not collected enough to meet his own 
expenses, . He must go to some more promising 
field, or at least to one whose promise would be 
more productive. 

Paying his last cent for his fare, he set out for 
Wheeling. Among the passengers on the boat 
were a number of Members of Congress, on their 
way to Washington. Many of them were men 
with whose names the young preacher had long 
been familiar. To his surprise and indignation 
he found that not a few of these Congressmen 
swore like pirates, played cards day and night, 
and drank incredible quantities of villainous 
whisky. Sunday came, and a deputation of the 
passengers requested Milburn to preach in the 
cabin. He gladly consented; for he had a mes- 
sage which must be delivered. The three hun- 
dred passengers were assembled. (The chairs 
nearest to the preacher on either hand were fill- 
ed by the honorable gentlemen whose profanity, 
drunkenness, and gambling had so stirred his 
spirit. At the close of the discourse came a 
‘¢ practical application” for their special benefit 
to this effect : 


“J understand that you are members of the Congress 
of the United States, and as such you are, or should be, 
the representatives not only of the political opinions, but 
also of the intellectual, moral, and religious condition of 
the people of this country. - As I had rarely seen men of 
your class, I felt, on coming aboard this boat, a natural 
interest to hear your conversation and to observe your 
habits. If I am to judge the nation by you, I can come 
to no other conclusion than that it is composed of profane 
swearers, card-players, and drunkards. Suppose there 
should be an intelligent foreigner on this boat, traveling 
through the country with the intent of forming a well- 
considered and unbiased opinion as to the practical work- 
ing of our free institutions—seeing you and learning your 
position, what would be his conclusion? Inevitably, that 
our experiment is a failure, and our country is hastening 
to destruction. Consider the influence of your example 
upon the young men of the nation—what a school of vice 
are you establishing! If you insist upon the right of ruin- 
ing yourselves, do not by your example corrupt and de- 
bauch those who are the hope of the land. I must tell 
you that, as an American citizen, I feel disgraced by your 
behavior; as a preacher of the Gospel, I am commissioned 
to tell you that unless you renounce your evil courses, re- 
pent of your sins, and believe upon the Lord Jesus Christ 
with hearts unto righteousness, you will certainly be 
damned.” 


The preacher retired to his state-room to pon- 
der over what he had said. He came to the con- 
clusion that every word was true, and was de- 
manded by the occasion.. Come what might, he 
would stand by what he had said, and abide the 
consequences. He was aroused by a knock at 
his door. A gentleman entered. 

‘¢T have been requested,” he said, ‘‘ to wait 
upon you by the Members of Congress on board, 
who have had a meeting since the close of the 
religious exercises. They desire me to present 
you with this purse of money, as a token of their 
appreciation of your sincerity and fearlessness in 
reproving them for their misconduct. They have 
also desired me to ask if you will allow your 
name to be used at the coming election of Chap- 
lain for Congress. If you will consent to this, 
they are ready to assure you of an honorable 
election.” 
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Mr. Milburn consented to the proposal. The 
Members of Congress went on to Washington. 
He remained at Wheeling to preach. But the 
sermon on the boat was far more remunerative 
than all his labors at Cincinnati or Wheeling. 
He was chosen Chaplain, and the money which 
had been presented to him paid the expenses of 
his journey to the capital. 

The two years of Mr. Milburn’s chaplainship 
were an important period of his life. His offi- 
cial duties were light. The two chaplains have 
merely to open the Houses with a brief prayer 
every day, and preach one sermon in the Repre- 
sentative Chamber on Sunday. He had leisure 
for reading, observation, and intercourse with 
the great men and noble women who, notwith- 
standing all that is said to the contrary, are 
found in our national capital. Of the great 
men who for a generation had been most con- 
spicuous in the Senate, all save one still filled 
their seats. Mr, Dallas presided over this au- 
gust body with rare dignity and grace. Of his 
high-bred courtesy Mr. Milburn gives a charac- 
teristic anecdote. The two Senators from Ar- 
kansas pronounced the name of their State differ- 
ently. In recognizing them upon the floor Mr. 
Dallas never failed to say, ‘‘ The Senator from 
Arkansas,” or *‘ The Senator from Arkansaw,” 
according to each Senator’s mode of pronuncia- 
tion. Benton yet sauntered about the Capitol, 
every now and then delivering one of his charac- 
teristic speeches, bristling with facts and statis- 
tics; M‘Duffie, bearing in his body the bullet 
which, received in a duel, had consigned him to 
a life of suffering, tottered wearily along the 
Chamber. But of the great ‘‘ triumvirate” one 
had taken his final leave of the Senate. Clay 
had resigned his seat, disgusted with the chi- 
canery and intrigue which had substituted Har- 
rison for himself as the Presidential] candidate 
of his party, losing for him the last chance of 
attaining the honorable goal for which he had 
so long and worthily striven. The great head 
of Webster, however, with the massive brow 
beetling over the dark, cavernous eyes, still dom- 
inated from his accustomed seat; and he yet oc- 
casionally vindicated his old renown by one of 
his speeches, weighty in thought and majestic in 
expression, or charmed all listeners in private 
circles by his boundless stores of learning, wit, 
and humor. Calhoun yet paced the corridors, 
engaged in earnest converse or buried in thought, 
or standing in one of the narrow aisles, grasping 
a desk on either side, poured forth his Cassan- 
dra-like vaticinations. Of these, and of the 
worthies of a still earlier date—Randolph, Ma- 
con, and Jackson—Mr. Milburn has recorded 
some striking anecdotes, current in the capital, 
but hitherto unrecorded. 

Of the rising men in Congress two—both 
young, and both at that time members of the 
House—seemed to the young Chaplain worthy 
of special note. »These were Stephen A. Doug- 
las, of Llinois, and Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia. No two men could offer a more strik- 
ing physical and mental contrast. The member 
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from Illinois presents a massive head, mount- 
ed, with scarcely any visible neck, upon a stout, 
ungraceful trunk. The ponderous brow, sunk- 
en eye, and firm set jaw, betoken determination 
and courage; but when in repose his features 
give little promise of the fiery declamation, dex- 


terous logic, and readiness in debate which he ~ 


has at command. As he sits, one supposes him 
to be of fully medium height; when he rises, his 
stature hardly reaches that of a woman. The 
epithet ‘* Little Giant” precisely describes his ap- 
pearance. He looks like a man of six feet cut 
down to five feet four. Ten years before his 
first election to Congress he had walked into the 
town of Winchester, Illinois, a slender youth of 
twenty, with just three ‘“‘ York shillings” in his 
pocket. In three days he earned six dollars by 
acting as clerk at an auction sale, and made him- 
self so popular that he found no difficulty in 
opening a school within a week. He had pre- 
viously read a little law; now by day he taught 
his ‘‘ forty pupils, at three dollars a quarter ;” in 
the evenings he read a few borrowed law-books, 
or talked politics in the village store. His Sat- 
urday’s half-holiday was usually spent in plead- 
ing some case before the justice of the peace. 
In four months he received his license, began 
the practice of his profession, and entered at 
once upon his public career. At twenty-one he 
was appointed States Attorney; at twenty-three 
he was a member of the State Legislature; at 
twenty-four, Register of the Land-office. Be- 
fore he had reached twenty-five he was nomi- 
nated for Congress, and failed of election by five 
votes. This was his first and, thus far, his only 
defeat. At twenty-eight he was elected Judge 


of the Supreme Court. At thirty he was again’ 


nominated, against his wish, for Congress, and 
succeeded by a majority of 700; and was twice 
re-elected by majorities of 1900 and 2900. He 


did not, however, take his seat in the House at’ 


this last term, having been in the mean while 
elected to the Senate. 

Some years since Mr. Douglas, for the first 
time, revisited his native State of Vermont, and 
attended a Commencement at Middlebury Col- 
lege, to enter which as a student was the sum- 
mit of his youthful ambition as he worked in a 
mechanic’s shop within sight of its halls. He 
was called on for a speech. ‘* Vermont,” said 
he, ‘‘is my native State. I am proud of having 
been born there. It isa noble State [cheers ]— 
one of the noblest States in which a man could 
be born [renewed cheers]—one of the noblest 
States in which a man can be born, I repeat, 
provided [tremendous cheers |—provided that he 
leaves it soon enough.” 

The enthusiasm of the cheering was some- 
what diminished by this proviso; but it em- 
bodies a weighty truth. 
highest development there is nothing like trans- 


To give a man his. 


planting him to new scenes, and bringing him in’ 


contact with new men. 
of study what manner of men Douglas, or Web- 
ster, or Clay would have been had they remain- 
ed in their native States; or what Calhoun or 


It is a curious subject * 
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Randolph would have been had they emigrated 
to the West, and there found their political ca- 
reer. 
Mentally and physically Mr. Stephens pre- 
sents a marked contrast to Mr. Douglas. No 
one looking for the first time upon his slender, 
shambling figure, with the long, ungainly limbs, 
of full medium height while standing, but while 
sitting looking like that of a boy of fourteen— 
with the pale face showing the traces of life-long 
disease—or listening to his shrill voice—would 
dream that they belonged to the ‘‘ most eloquent 
man in Congress;’ a man of the most keen and 
decisive intellect, broad in comprehension, firm 
in grasp, and quick in perception, fortified by the 
most untiring industry. But when he rises to 
speak there is a hush of attention in the hall 
which shows that a man recognized as of no 
common order has the floor. The thin, almost 
feminine squeak with which he commences swells 
into a clear, ringing tone which fills the spacious 
apartment; the slight form seems to swell and 
dilate; the whole outward semblance appears 
transformed by the working of the mighty intel- 
lect. 

Many have attempted to draw a parallel be- 
tween Mr. Stephens and John Randolph of 
Roanoke. But the likeness is merely physical 
and external, reaching not beyond the feeble fig- 
ure marked by disease, and the sharp, shrill 
voice. ‘‘ Bodily infirmity,” says Mr. Milburn, 
**if it did not master Mr. Randolph’s will, sour- 
ed his temper, and gave to his perfect diction the 
poison of wormwood, and to his spirit the gall of 
bitterness that verged upon insanity. Mr. Ste- 
phens has conquered suffering, and keeps himself 
strong and noble by entering heartily into the 
sweet charities of life. Randolph had scarcely a 
friend; Stephens has scarcely an enemy.” Mr. 
Randolph never omitted to speak when there was 
a chance for a sneer or a sarcasm ; but it would be 
difficult to point out in any speech of his any thing 
which marks him asa statesman. ‘‘ Mr. Ste- 
phens,”’ continues Milburn, ‘‘ rarely speaks ex- 
cept upon an occasion which demands all his 
powers, and then after mature deliberation and 
a careful survey of his own position and that of 
those opposed to him; so that he is like a great 
general leading disciplined and well-concentrated 
forces to the attack; and so admirable are at 
once his instinctive and reflective powers that he 
seldom makes a mistake or suffers a defeat. He 
is a born leader of men, because his comprehen- 
sive intellectual nature is seconded and animated 
by his yet finer social nature.” 

Mr. Milburn’s term as Chaplain having ex- 
pired, he married the wife to whom he dedicates 
his Autobiography as ‘*To one who for thirteen 
years hath been to me as a light shining in a 

dark place—my wife: through whose eyes I have 

been enabled to enjoy the world of nature, and 
with whose tongue I have kept company with the 
great and good of all ages.” 

The account of his wedding-tour to the West, 
and of his subsequent numerous journeyings, 
abounds with anecdote and incident. He has 


often been asked how he, a blind man, managed 
to travel alone. He answers this question as © 
follows : 


“I therefore set to work to educate my senses, think- 
ing that if an Arab, an Indian, or a half-savage back- 
woodsman, could bring his perceptions to such precision, 
keenness, and delicacy, why might not 1? It became a 
matter of pride to conceal my defective vision, to make 
up for the want of eyesight by the superior activity of the 
other faculties. The foot became almost as delicate as 
the hand, and the cheek well-nigh as sensitive to atmos- 
pheric impressions as the ear is to acoustic vibrations, 
By reason of the difficulties which encompassed it, tray- 
eling became an art, involving in its practice many ele- 
ments of science. If I preserved the air and seeming of 
& man with two good eyes, my step had to be as cautious 
and well-considered as an Indian’s on the war-path; and 
my dislike of being recognized by strangers as partially 
blind was almost as great as his dread of detection by an 
enemy. Self-dependence delighted in obstacles. There 
was a pleasure in scouring strange regions alone; and al- 
though I have often had my face severely cut by thorny 
branches while riding through the woods, and was fre- 
quently obliged to hold my right hand in front of my face, 
the elbow extended to the right and the riding-whip to 
the left, for hours together, as a protection to the upper 
part of the person, fatigue and wounds were alike accept- 
ed as a part of the salutary discipline. Boarding a steam- 
er in. the middle of the river after night, by means of a 
yawl, or having descended a steep, slippery bank, with no 
assistance but from a cane, gave me quiet satisfaction. 
To roam about a strange city, and make myself master 
of its sidewalks, gutters, and crossings, and become fa- 
miliar with all its localities, thus qualifying myself to be- 
come a guide to others, was a favorite pastime. There 
was hardly a large town of the country in which I did not 
know the shortest way between any two given points. 
Self-conceit was gratified when, on being introduced to 
people who had heard of me, they exclaimed, ‘ Why, I 
thought you could not see very well!’ Mere walking was 
an intellectual exercise, and the mind found constant 
amusement in solving the physical problems which were 
ever demanding instant setilement; as, for example, 
given the sound of a footfall, to find the nature and dis- 
tance of the object from which it is reverberated; or the 
space betwixt yourself and the gutter you are approach- 
ing; or, amidst the Babel of a crowded thoroughfare, to 
ascertain by your ear when it will be safe for you to cross, 
and how long a time the rush of hurrying vehicles will 
allow you.” 


We have no space to follow Mr. Milburn, who 
had become almost totally blind, during his six 
years’ residence at the South. We have already 
adverted to that interesting episode in his spirit- 
ual history, his ‘¢ Progress through Rational- 
ism.” ‘* Dubious questioning,” says Coleridge, 
‘is a much better evidence than the senseless 
deadness which most men. take for believing. 
Men that know nothing in sciences have no 
doubts. He never truly believed who was not 
first made sensible and convinced of unbelief.” 
He was arraigned before the Alabama Confer- 
ence for heresy. His associates treated him not 
only with gentleness, but with marked wisdom. 
Time and experience, they said, would work the 
best cure. They were true prophets; and in 
due time he came back to a deeper and firmer, 
because thoughtful, trust in those truths of 
Christianity which he had learned at his mo- 
ther’s knees. 

His health gave way, and after various efforts 
to regain it, he was told by his physicians, in the 
summer of 1853, that he must go to the North 
or die. He obeyed, with a sad and heavy heart ; 








































and leaving his adopted Hane kos ee New | 
York. He closes this Autobiography with the 
following extract from his Journal: ' 

“ September 26, 1853.—This is the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of my birthday, and it closes the first ten years of 


M0 my life as a Methodist preacher. The cry of a new-born 
cS babe, my fourth child, is heard in the house, and I feel 
* 


oe myself almost as weak and helpless as an infant. In that |, 


ae gea of waters which threatens to ingulf me there is no- 
oc thing to which I can cling but the word of Him who hath 
sas . said, Behold the fowls of the air....Consider the lilies of 
the field.... Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
j field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you?....Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought “for the things of itself” 
And so it proved. With recovered health— 
. but with constantly increasing blindness, which 
o at length became almost total—he began that 
brilliant career as a preacher and lecturer which 
has made him known in every part of our coun- 
try. There are few lyceum platforms upon 
which his slight, erect form has not been seen— 
from which his clear, melodious voice has not 
been heard. His training has been that of the 
speaker rather than that of the writer. His 
special study has been to train his mind so’ that 
it should work freely on the spur of the moment, 
and in the presence of an audience; to exercise 
the voice so that it should become the fit vehicle 
for conveying the thought and feeling of the mo- 
ment; to discipline the body so that gesture and 
attitude should not offend those who possessed 
the sense of which he was deprived. Few who 
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THE TEACHING OF DEATH. 


SAW my darling in calm slumber lying, 
His still, pale face so beautiful in death ; 
So like sweet sleep, that, hushed from tears and sighing, 


ant, who, though unseen by him, sat on either 





ae the Cr vial Palace i in 1 Ney ew Cyne 
forget the emotion which thrillec 
great audience when, turning to Irving 






a Bry- 


side, he tore from his forehead the green shade, 
and waved it aloft as though it were a triamph- 
al,banner, as he said: be 

“Could I have written the Sketch Book, almost every 3 
word of which I had by heart before I was eight years 
old, or could I have sung that ode commencing ‘Zhe — Le 
groves were God's first temples,’ which I committed to — ery 
memory in a saddle on a Western prairie—cheerfully 
would I go through life binding this badge of infirmity on 
my brow, to wear it as a crown; or groping in the un- 
broken darkness, so it were my Father's will, for the 
three-score years and ten of man’s appointed time. But 
what though the sage’s pen and the poet's song be not 
ours to utter and to wield? Is not the man greater than 
the author? Nor is theirs any ignoble lot who are called 
to learn, and to show that ‘They also serve, who only 
stand and wait.’ ” ; 

Tt is even so. What a true man és is worth 
more than what he does. ‘The discourses of the 
Blind Preacher are eloquent; his Autobiography — 
is admirable, even in point of form and expres- 
sion; but its highest value consists in showing 
how bravely and nobly-a man may endure a dep- 
rivation of the noblest of the senses; how by a 
resolute determination he may make the appar- 
ent loss a real gain; how he may grow wise, 
though wisdom be at ‘‘ one entrance quite shut 
out;” and how he may be cheerful and hopeful 
even in darkness. 
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I looked and listened for his gentle breath. 


His little hands, so white and thin, were folded, 
Clasping the purest flowers that love could bring ; 
Never was marble in such beauty moulded— 
God and Death only make so fair a thing! 


I felt, in awe, that God: and Death were present ; 
I felt the presence of the world unseen: 

This life so poor, so vain, so evanescent, 
And that so grand, so holy and serene. 


I thought how God rejoiceth in his creatures, 


How He must love the beauty He hath made! 
Why should He suffer death to touch those features? 
Why let such graces in the dust be laid? 


Nay, but what affluence of power creating 
Must be the Maker’s on His kingly throne; 
What consciousness of right, thus calmly waiting — 
For His own time to let His ways be known! 


Yea, all the ills which in this life we suffer, — 
Yea, all the clouds which our sad hearts do raise 

In those calm moments, only seemed to offer 
Fresh reason for our confidence and praise: 
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